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During its time, Terre Haute! 


has had a number of postoffices » 
A. R. Markle’. 


end postmasters, 
has delved into the past and has 
traced them down to the present © 
day.” He tells about them in the, 
following article. 
THE TOWN OF TERRE HAUTE, 
By A. R. Markle. ww 
the earliest. days, maf 
Terre Haute came by the 
Way Fort Harrison. whero 
`urtis Gilbert was commis-' 
sioned Postmaster Dec. 4, 1817. 
\s a storekeeper, bis place at the 
ort Was a natural gathering 
lace for all those who would te- | 
‘eive or send mail, but with the 


In 
*or 


ormation of the town, and, more | 


darticularly, the organization of 


he county, Terre Haute became V 


he center of things. k 
Gilbert was appointed recorder 
nd clerk of the new county of 


‘igo and removed here when, in | 


he first frame house in*the town, 


ie took up the duties of a county) | 


ficial, duties ably y discharged for A 


twenty-one years. 
The cares of office required his 
time, and John*M. Colman was 
Appointed postmaster, serving un- 
til 1828. The first floor of the 
frame house at the northeast cor- 
mer of Water and Chto-stg serv- 
ed as postoffice and store, while 
tbe second floor was used for the 
county offices, and, on many oc- 
casions, as the meeting place of 
the old Masonic lodge, No. 19. 
When the office was moved 
from there to the next location, 
pn the west side of First-st., just 
north of Wabash, we do not 
know, but John F. Cruft was 
postmaster in 1828, Francis Cun. 
ningham, in 1830, and Dr. George’ 
Graff was appointed in 1835. 


{ 
Amos Kendall, postmaster gen- | 


eral under Van Buren, appointed | 
Joseph O. Jones to the office July 


29, 1839, and Jones moved to 
the north side of Ohio-st., just 
west of ‘Second, and later to the 
Linton block at Third and Wa- 
bash. He was ‘ succeeded by 
Ptephen G. Dodge in 1845, who 
served four years, belng followed 
by James T. Moffatt, who in turn 
gave way May 6, 1852, to Jones | 
again, he „holding the place unti 


$ 


aah. 


muy “Nienolés 


_ Jones again in 1881, John F. Re- 


THE 


HARRISON: 


he resigned in 1856, when Bur- | 


well H. Cornwell was named for 


the office. 
When Jones suceeded Moffatt, 


a half frame ‘house on the scuth 
side of Wabash, a few doors east 
of Fourth-st. , and, on the comple- 
tion of the Warrea block, a build- 
ing was erected in the rear of the 
present store of Juergen’s Hard- 
ware company, which housed the 


postoffice for the next 15 years or 
so. 


he found the office in a story and 


a -e = 


“Cornwell he held for four years 


3 an was succeeded by Jones, who 


i 


of 1865. 


again became postmaster, being 
appointed by Lincoln March 238, 
11861, and re-appointed in April 
Lincoln having heen 
killed, all his appointments were 
held up by Johnson, and in 1866 
Edward B. Allen became post- 
master for a short time until the 
appointment of Dr. Ezra Reed. 
, who mover the office to Sixth-st., 

-lin the building now occupied by 
the Doak company. 

| Reed was lowed by Linus a 
Burnett in 1869, and he in turn 
Fiibeck in 


1873, | 


| 


| 


| gan in 1885, David C. Greiner in | 


~1888,-Alien*H. Donham in 1893, 
Frenk E. Benjamin in 1897, Sam 
' Gray in 1901, Thatcher Parker in 
1910 and John Cleary in 1914. 

Meantime, the office has made 
another move, from Sixth-st. tu 
Seventh., where it is now. 

Many of vs remember the old 
office in Sixth-st., 

call that on Fourth-st. and I have 
found but one man, Sumuel Cliv- 
er, who has not forgotten the old 
Wabash-ayv. office. 

Of all the letters that have 
come and gore in these many 
years thru the different hands of 
those who served us and our 
fathers, perhaps the oldest are 
those in the possession of Mrs. B. 
B. White, a daughter of our many 
times postmaster, one of them be- 
ing dated Merom, Feb. 27, 1826, 
from Septer- Patrick to Abraham 
Markle, bearing the news of the 
death of Ezra Jones, her grand- 
father, one of Vigo-co.’s first coni- 
missioners and judges. 


fewer can rev 


By A. R. Markle. 


The pfoneer had many unfilled 
wants In his life, but the one most 
hard to bear, for the women folk 
at least, was the longing for word 
from the folks back home. Letters 
were few and far between, and not 
too little to reckon with was the 
postage that must be paid by the 
recipient on delivery. The post- 
master gave no credit, there was 
no charge account and cash was 
hard to come by. In 1835, with the 
opening of the National Road, bet- 
ter time was made, but even then 
iit took two days for a letter to 
reach Terre Haute from Indian- 
Í apolis, while the folks from New 
z York waited nine days for a letter 
mailed from the City and longer 
if it was from New England. 

An Early Letter. 
The first known letter to reac! 
here and be preserved is in the 
possession of Mrs. B. B. White, and 
the first to leave here that we know 
of is also hers. There is no way of 
telling how long it took these let- 
ters to make the journey from or 
to Terre Haute. The former was 
from Evansville; the latter, from 
Fort Harrison, dated Aug. 10, 1816, 
was from Ezra Jones. He wrote his 
t in Kentucky telling of his ar- 

rival here and asking him to bring 
| with him a plow made after the 
I plan that had been left. ae 
il letters were brought to ‘Fort Har- 
rison by the carrier of the govern- | 
ment mail. that reached here twice 
I a week. Curtis Gilbert had a store 
| at the Fort and was the postmaster 

until he moved to the new town! 
| l| and surrendered the office to! 

Terre Haute'’s first postmaster. 


| The Post Boy. 


j With the abandonment of the | 
i; Fort as a military post the mail || 
| became a civil function and at first 
|| there was but one mail each way 
a week. Land travel was by way 
lof the old Army Road that came 
i from Vincennes through Carlisle 
}or Merom. 
' Leaving Vincennes on co 0 
‘morning the young man took two 
days to make the journey, arriving | 
here late Wednesday evening. The | 
mnext morning he started back and 
Jif lucky reached Vincennes Friday 
Gnight with his bag. At first the 
mail went on to Louisville over the 
i “Buffalo Trace” and thence there i 
| were several routes to the east, all. 
of them slow and uncertain. The. 
contractor was given a time sched- | 
£ ule that was made in Washington | 
L by someone who had not the slight- | 
est idea of the difficulty that the 
~ mail would encounter. | 
= Flooded streams, muddy roads 
if any at all, lamed horses, all the 
Z small vexations encountered in a 
new country, meant nothing to the 
g mighty men in the more settled 
= east and the contractor was apt to 
be heavily penalized for a delay 
that was insurmountable on his 
, route. He was required to protect 
Ti the mail from storm by an oilcloth 
cover or a bearskin if on horse- 
i back, or if a stage driver to keep 
the mailbags inside the coach, and 
=| when stopping overnight to place 
¥ the bags in a safe place under lock 
> and key. 
‘| Few Offices. 


Š 


| 
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rof fast stage 


a When Terre Haute was ada 
» there were but 20 post offices in il 
_ Indiana. and not more than 10 in| 


7 Ee 4 


Illinois, but with the opening of. 
roads and the coming of the steam- | 
boat on the rivers new settlements | 
Sprang up everywhere. Ten years 
later there were over 150 offices 
in Indiana and the number grow- 
ing weekly as the National Road 
advanced. Postage rates were based 
on the size of the letter and the 
distance between points. Later 
there were new classifications that 
provided faster service. 

The older rates called for aj} 
single sheet (there were no en-} 
velopes) going less than 30 miles 
to cost 6 cents, while 10 cents: 
would pay for up to 80 miles; į 
12% cents took it 150 miles, andj 
for 1834 cents 400 miles could be! 
paid for. Anything over 400 miles : 
cost 25 cents. A double sheet made i 
added postage charge, while a! 
triple sheet, an unusual occur-! 
rence, cost more than an ordinary | 
sender cared to pay after the pre- 
payment came into being. 

After the opening of the Na- 
tional Road and the establishment 


ines, specia fates 
designed to make quicker delivery 
came into use. There were the 
regular mail, express mail and fast 


“| express mail, the latter providing 


the best service in the United 
States. The rates were in propor- 
tion, a three-sheet letter by express 
mail from here to New York cost- 
ing $3 and delivered in four days. 
with good luck. Not until 1856, 
when prepayment of postage was 
required by stamps or stamped 


i envelopes, did the loss to the de-' 


partment through refusal of mail 
on offered delivery cease. 

Before that the newspapers of 
the day were heavily loaded with 
advertised letters which had accu- 
mulated in the offices. Often the: 
only evidence we have of the pres-, 
ence of a person in the town is the. 


“appearance of his name here. Ink 
occasional instances this served | 


show that he was not here, but 


imore often he refused the letter 


because of his inability to pay the l| 


spostage. 


z Prepaid Service. | 

The prepayment required stamps ` 
amounting to 3 cents for mail to’ 
any pari of the States except the | 
west coast ‘where 10 cents was 

pacae: The weight rather than 
] the number of sheets was the basis 
| for the rate. The standard was for 
a half ounce with extra for the 
ee weight of an ounce and so 
Letters to Canada cost 10 
eae to England and Scotland 
į 24 cents. but a I-cent stamp took 
; a newspaper anywhere in the coun- 
i try. About the last of the express 
mail’ at triple rates was caused by 
the folks back home sending this 
class of mail collect to their con- 
gressmen. 

So bad did this custom become 
that the postmaster general wrote | 
notices to all offices that “By the 
order of the president and at the 

Be of the several heads of 


departments, you are instructed: 
not to send by express mail any; 
letters to the president or any head| 
“of a department, whether marked! 
express mail or not and directed 
to them officially or not, unless the) 
postage thereon shall be . previously! 
prepaid.” This was the beginning? 
= cumpuisery prepayment of mail 
lunder a resolution by Congress in 
|1837. 


Construction Of National Road ~ 
| Speeded Terre Haute Mail Service 


eyg 


] By A. R. Markle. 

After the construction of the 
National Road about 1835, regular 
mail service took on a swifter 
pace. While many parts of the 
road were still only partly com- 
pleted, it was, in a way, passable 
for the movers on their way west 
in great droves of covered wagons 
with their livestock and househnid 
possessions. Some stories of the 


. 


An early newspaper commented 
“fhe stage leaves Indianapolis by 
10 a. m. and generally, not always, 
arrives at Terre Haute, at 2 o’clock 
in the night.” A 16-hour schedule 
was something to shoot at in those 


| days. Given a clear road, a good 


walker could make such time, but 
in those days there was no clear 
road. 

The Local Mail Arrival. 


In 1851 when the stages were at 


C Vin 


No answer being received, the 
company refused to accept mail on 
that date. Department books 
showed in January payments to 
the Erie for Cleveland $270, the 
same for. Cleveland te Columbus, 
Columbus to Xenia. Columbus to 
Springfield. all at the same cate 
and from .Columbus to Wheeling 
at $200 a mile per year. 

Back to Stages. 


In June the department adver- 


] 
] 
1 


|strayed. misled by some path made 


l 
| 


road and the difficulties encoun- 
‘tered vary widely. One account of 
a traveler says that affer leaving 
Mt. Meridian. the road disappeared 
entirely and he found himself driv- 
ing through the forest where not! 
even the underbrush «had been 
cleared. Quite clearly he had! 


to avoid a mudhole or some set- 
tlers lane that left the road. 


4 Clear Right of Way. 


Tom Vermillion who kept the} 
Half Way House at Mt. Meridian}! 
in the late nineties, once told the! 
writer that as a boy in 1840, the! 
family was asked by a drover tak- i 
ing sheep to Terre Haute if young 
Tom could help him drive through! 
to what is now Road 43 from 
Bloomington to Greencastle. As 
the family was onlv going to Mt. 
Meridian. they demurred but 


their height of efficiency„with the! tised for bids on Route 1440 from 
railroad coming slowly | þetween Terre Haute to Indianapolis with 
here and Indianapolis; Judge Mof- Way stations and back six times 
fatt, postmaster, announced the # Week by “any mode that will in- 
schedule as “Coach leaves with St. clude the entire mail.” To leave 


Ja week, making daily 


Louis and Springfield mail once a 
day; Indianapolis, once a day; Vin- 
cennes, once a day, (except Sun- 
day); Lafayette, three times a 
week, and by packet, three times 
service: 
Crawfordsville twice a weex: 
Bloomington, twice a week: Bed- 
ford. once a week; Carlisle. once a 
week: Portland Mills, once a 
week.” , 

A few months later the railroad 
began carrying the mail as far as 
Greencastle, where it was taken 
by stage to Cartersburg for trans- 
fer to the railroad for Indianapolis. 


Railroad Vs. Stage Line. ” 
With \the opening of the entire 


Indianapolis at t p. m., except 
Sunday, and reach Terre Haute by 
4 a.m. next day. Leave Terre 


Haute 8 p. m.. except Sunday,.and |! 


arrive at Indianapolis by 10 a. m. 
next day. In the same paper is a 
long tire>de from Evansville Jour-! 
nal on the proposed quality of the 
service. Evansville then relied on 
Terre Haute for fast service from 


= 


{ 


5 


the east. > | 


were told that there was little to|line the mail went by rail but in 


d til they reached that road,! _ 
oat = aks as the “Oregon| 1856 the road refused to handie 


Road,” as the timber that had) the mail further as the contract 
been cleared had heen grubhed out| did not furnish enough revenue 
of the path and hauled roots first for the facilities provided. A re- 
into the standing timber at the! quest for a new contract was ig- 


at 


iNDi 


yigo county P! 


TERRE HAUTE, 


side of the road. 

| Then the brush that extended 
into the road had been lopped off 
‘and ‘had made a tight Ledge 
‘through which the sheep could not 
leave the road until they reached 
the other road. The drover and his 
dog could handle the sheep after | 
leaving the Capital, but there was) 
only slight chance of finding any) 
help at the crossing. From there, 
the drover said, he could get along, 
finely to the market at Terre! 
Haute. If sheep could not get off 
the road, a west bound traveler 
should not have strayed. For his 
help, Tom received a silver dollar 
and a half of a silver half dollar 
cut in two. 

The Stage Lines. 


Among the first stage lines to 
suse the National road was the 
i Great Western Line whose super- 
| intendent of the western division 
was Owen Tuller of Terre Haute. 
The line ran from Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia to St. Louis and was ably 
-handled_by -distriet-superintend- j 
ents who competed with each 
other fo keep their schedules go- 
‘ing, the mail safely handled and 
the passengers as pleased as it 
was possible in the condition of 
the road. Our first stagelines 
handled the mail over the longer) 
routes with the nearby ones 
handled locally. 


nored by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. In April the company by its 
vice president, E. J. Peck and sec- 
retary, Charles Wood, stated that 
from the opening of the line the 
company had received but $100 a 
mile for carrying the mail, one 
train a day under a contract that 
had exnired two years before. In 
July, 1855. when the Ohio and 
Mississippi R. R. was opened to St 
Louis, an immense mail. in addi- 
tion to what had been carried be- 
fore. was placed on the T.H. & R. 

All mail coneentrating at Indian- 
anolis from Boston, New York, 
Philarelphia, Baltimore. Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Louisville and all 
intermediate country and between 
those cities and Indianapolis and 
bound for St. Louis. including the 
local Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
mail, had all been carried on 
T.H. & R. trains, sometimes fill- 
ing or nearly so, a single car. 

An average of 100 bags went 
west from Terre Haute daily. 
March first, after being ignored by 
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the post office, letters being un- 


answered and an agent sent to 


Washington being put off without 


satisfaction, President Crawford 
wrote the department claiming 
compensation at the rate of $250]; 
a mile a year and unless the de-|, 
partment would pay that amount 
the service would terminate April 


first. ee) { 
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Commitnity Affairs File 


By A. R. Markle. 
Improvement in mail service be- 

gan with the advent of the rail- 

‘roads in 1852 and succeeding years 


| When the collection at the distant 
post office and its forwarding to 
the nearest railroad point was the 
first step. Even then the small vil- 
lage office not on the railroad sys- 
tem was badly handicapped be- 
cause of the difficulty in reaching 
the road. These small offices in 
somebody’s home or the village 


store had but a few out or in going 
pieces of mail and the postmaster 
gathered them into a small bundle | 
and locked them into a bag which | 
went out with the stage or a Star 
Route contractor who might take 
a day to get it to the larger office 
which would distribute it into pos- 
sibly three sacks, one for another 
Star Route, and „one for each of: 
the trains, east or west that passed | 
his. town. 


Five Miles A Day. 


Take, for instance, a letter writ- 
ten from a farm home near Man- 
hattan on the National road east 
of Reelsville and addressed to an- 
other farm home a few miles north 
of his town. A passing neighbor 
might take it to Manhattan where 
the postmaster placed it in a bag 
for Reelsville where the post- 
master would place it in another 
bag marked ‘“Hamricks,” then a 
village north of Manhattan where 
the county road passes under the 
railroad on its way to Greencastle. 
Here a messenger, or possibly the 
postmaster himself took the bag 
from the east-bound train that eve- 
ning and if the addressee was there 
waiting for his mail he got it, 
otherwise it waited for his weekly 
visit to town as Hamrick’s was 
called. 

Railroad Mail Service. 


To speed the delivery of the 
imail there was ecstablished the 
I railroad post office whereby the 
| mail was collected immediately by 
the car itself while in motion and 
distributed by a mail clerk on the 
train into bags destined for various 
points, sometimes far afield. Fol- 
lowing this inauguration a bag of 
mail was suspended from an arm 
on a post near the track in such a 
way that an extended hook on the 
mail car, when raised by the mail 
clerk, grabbed the bag and inside 
the car it was opened and distrib- 
uted enroute for its destination. 

In later days a man with a lan- 
tern cut across the fields from 
Manhattan to the railroad west of 
Wamrick’s and hung his sack on 
the post. As the engineer neared 
the point where the waiting man 
with his lantern stood, he signalled 
with his whistle, and one clerk 
raised the hook while another 
kicked off the Manhattan mail bag 
to the lantern. 


The Fast Mail. 


This was Number Seven in the 
old days hut now Number Eleven, i 
almost the sole survivor in num- 
ber and style of the old Vandalia 
Line of a half century back. 

Its mate in those days was Num- 
ber Six. These pioneer mail trains 
were almost exclusively mail, the | 
atcommodation -for passengers con- | 
sisting of a single coach in which 
a few hardy travelers came, 
through from Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute with but two stops, 
Greencastle and Brazil. Speed was 
the essence of its existence, pas- 
sengers comfort, the nuisance 
only. 


A Serious Mishap. 


It was this train that then ar- 
rived here at nine o'clock, “come 
hell or high water” and one night 
a few minutes after it passed Ham- 
rick’s the engineer -saw the ex- 
pected lantern and blew his whistle, 
the prearranged signal to the mail 
clerks and the mail bag went off 
as usual but the clerk got nothing 
on his hook and a minute later 
when the signal was repeated, he 
grabbed a sack.and they realized į 
the Manhattan bag had been! 
thrown off too soon. “The mail 
must go through” so the train was 
stopped at Reelsville and a section 
hand went back to recover the lost 
bag. Reelsville has not yet for- 


gotten the time Withee Seven 
Stopped there. 
The Mail Car. 

Inside the car is a fully equipped 
post office though it does not sell 
stamps, money orders or handle 
such side issues. It handles mail | 
only and the layman will be sur- 


prised at its efficiency. On the 
sides of the car are pigeon holes 
each labeled for a certain city or 
route to which a letter may be ad- 
dressed and along, the side below 
the holes are open bags into which 
with almost unfailing accuracy the | 
clerk throws the mail has has just 
grabbed. 

Not only has he several hundred 
places in which he must cast a let- 
ter but in many cases these bags 
depend on the accuracy of the 
movement of his train. If he runs, 
late, a letter intended for the dis- | 
tricts into which Kentucky is di-: 
vided may be sent by way of Terre 
Haute, Effingham or St. Louis, for 
example, whichever will get it to 
its destination soonest. 

A change of time on a train at 
an intersecting road may disrupt 
his entire schedule and these 
thousands of destinations he must 
carry in what passes for his brain. 
Stand at the Union Station at 7:30 
some evening and spy on the 
worker who is seldom idle. 


Veo CONNTY 


r 
The Local Post Offce. | 


The local worker who is more 
easily seen at work, is an important | 
| part of the fast mail too. Recently | 
a manufacturer doing business} 
with the automobile center of the | 
world, Detroit, and who was re- 
quired to mail a daily report of his 
shipment and the progress of or- 
ders through his plant, complained 
bitterly of the slow service be- 
tween these cities. His complaint 
based on his knowledge that he 
could board a Pullman here ati 
nine o'clock in the evening and 
reach the Detroit office before the 
reports, he had mailed’ at five the 
previous evening, arrived. 


When it was explained that 
there were three routes to Detroit 
depending on the time he mailed 
his reports, he found that if he 
could get his mail to the office be- 
fore noon it would go by one route, 
by mid-afternoon by another and 
that his time was the worst of all. 
He understood that the train he 
took did not go to Detroit, his 
Pullman being switched to a Cin- 
cinnati-Detroit train that did not 
carry mail, he remedied his rou- 


tine. 
Changing Routes. 


As an example of the complexity 
of mail routing, consider the letter 
just referred to. Last year it would 
have gone by way of the C.&E.L., 
in mailing parlance, the “Chic. and 
Ev.” to Danville, then by the “Tel. 
& St.L.” to Fort Wayne and the 
“Det. & Ft.W.” with just a very 
few minutes for each transfer. 
But that C.&E.I. train was discon- | 
tinued as a mail train later and the! 
route would have been by the, 
Chic. & Ev. to Chicago, the Chic. | 
& Ak. (Akron) to Ft. Wayne and! 
the Det. & Ft. W. if the connection | 
could be made, or to Toledo and) 
thence to Detroit by- the Det. & | 
Tol. 

Later in the day it might go by 
the Pitts. & St.L. to Richmond, the 
Rich. & Mac. to Ft. Wayne with 29 
minutes to spare at Richmond and 
after a like time interval at Ft. 
Wayne by either the Det. & Ft. W. 
or the Chic. and Ak. A passenger, 
even the most important one, us- 
ually calls to find the best train for 
himself, but neglects to ask the 
pest office for the best train for 
hs mail. 
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| Civil War Days Gave Early fb, “a 


Terre Haute Temporary Boom 


| By A. R. Markle. 
In 1864 we were in about the 


fighting in the Civil War. Recruit- 
ing was going on quite extensively, 
‘but the best of our men had al- 
ready gone to war and the draft 
was still. drawing..on_alder_ men. It 
was still possible for a man with 
money to purchase a substitute, 
but quite often the substitute de- 
serted and went elsewhere to serve 
as a substitute for another man 
for anywhere between $200 and 
$500. Only too often when the sub- 
stitute deserted, the original man 
was drafted again and often had 
to serve for the lack of another 
substitute. e 

As was always the case, business 
at home was above normal and the 
successful men grew rich—heavy 
taxes drew off most of the earn- 
ings and in one instance taxes 
a benefit instead of a drawback. 
Whiskey, which was almost tax 
free, was suddenly charged at the 
rate of one dollar a gallon when 
manufactured. One lucky man had 
nearly a million gallons in storage 
and, it is said, thereby gained a 
million dollars over night. 


4 Some Home Conditions. 


The post office at that time was 
located on the west side of Fourth 
street in a three-story brick build- 
ing in the rear of what is now the 
Court House Furniture Store, cor- 


Haute & Richmond, to Indianap- 
olis and the east; the Evansville & 


south; the Terre Haute, Alton & St. 
Louis Railroad to the west, while 
the E. & C. was extending north to 
Rockville. There were three Indian- 
apolis trains each way on the East 
two trains each way on the Terre 
Haute, Alton & St. Louis Railroad 
and two trains south on the Evans- 
ville & Crawfordsville Railroad, 
while Rockville was content with 
one train each way. 
City Government. 

The mayor was Albert Lange; 
clerk, J. F. Gulick; treasurer, E. D. 
Carter; the city attorney was Col. 
Dick Thompson and the board of 


> 
manufacturer of candies on South 


Fourth street, next to the post 


office in the room now occupied’ 
by the Security Loan. 

P. M. Donnelly had a drug store 
at the corner of Fifth and Main. 
R. S. Cox & Son had a wholesale 
grocery at the northeast corner of 
Fifth and Main and advertised that | 
cash was offered for feathers, 
beeswax, ginseng, rags and furs. 
The First National Bank of Rock- 
ville, Ind., also advertised here. 
Bell, undertaker, was prepared to 
execute all orders in his line with 
neatness and dispatch, located then 
on the corner of Third and Cherry. 
The successors to the firm are still 
there, but they do not stress speed 
in their operations. McKeen and 
Deming, “The Boy Bankers,” were 
at Third and Wabash. They later 
separated, Deming to join his 
father at the First National Bank 
to take the place of D. W. Min- 


shall, who joined McKeen and 10 
| years or more later moved to their 


health consisted of Doctors James | 


Bell, William L. Mahan and J. H. 
Long. 

Asbury Chapel still served the 
Methodists at Fourth and Poplar, 
the Baldwin Presbyterian, corner of 
Fifth and Ohio, the First Congre- 
gational Church stood on the site 


of the present Deming Hotel, the | 


Christian Church stood on the dast 
side of Fourth between Ohio and 
Walnut where now is a parking lot. 
The First Baptist Chapel was oc- 
cupying the present bus station on 
Cherry street, and the German Lu- 
theran, corner of Fourth and Swan. 
The German Reformed Church was 
one-half block south of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church. The Second 


ner of Fourth and=Wabash. The! Baptist Church was on the corner 


post office opened at 7 o’clock a. m. 
and closed at 7 o'clock p. m. daily 
except Sunday, when it was opened 
‘from 8 to 9 a. m. 

Eastern mail arrived at the of- 
fice daily: Eastern, Indianapolis 
and points east, 1 p. m., Eastern 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville; also points east and south of 
those cities and way mail, daily at 
|6 p. m.; western, daily at 4 p. m.; 
| southern, daily at 4 p. m.; north- 
‘ern, daily at 1 p. m.; Marshall, 
daily at 1 p. m.; Merom, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 6 p. m; 
Bowling Green, Mondays at 6 p. m. 

Vigo county had the following 
post offices: Terre Haute, Cook- 
erly, New Goshen, Lewis, Riley, 
St. Mary’s, Prairie Creek, Wauhoo, 
Pimento and Ellsworth. Of these 
the writer has no knowledge of 
Cookerly, but Ellsworth was the 
present town of North Terre Haute 
and Wauhoo, long since abandoned, 
was on the old Blomington road 
where it crossed the line at Clay 
county. 

There were four railroads: Terre 


| 


of Twelfth and Mulbery. 
Offer Day Buses. 


The Terre Haute House was at 
the present location, in charge of 
Ben Hubbs, manager, offering a 
free omnibus to and from the sta- 
tion. Luther G. Hager sold and de- 
livered ice. C. Reichert was the 
proprietor of the Cincinnati House, 
which is now the Travelers’ Hotel 
on Fourth street. Oliver Bartlett 


and G. M. Clift had a book and sta- 


tionery store on Main street. Ho- 
Tatio Keyes manufactured buggies 
and later built the large hub and 
spoke factory in the northeast sec- 
tion of town, but at that-time he 
was on the west side of the square, 
a very modest concern. The Wil- 
liams brothers were still the owr- 
ers of the First National Bank at 
the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Main. Thomas H. Barr was at the 
northwest corner of Fourth and 
Main in a drugstore which later 
was to become Barr, Gulick and 
Berry until the former retired and 
it carried on for years as Gulick 
and Berry. W.-H. Scudder was a 


Vien tam 


new banking house on the north- 
west corner of Fifth and Wabash. 
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Terre Haute to Have Free 
Letter Delivery—Some Treas- 
ury Regulations—-Off for Ohio. 


Terre Haute Gets The 
Free Delivery. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—The 
postmaster general has designated 
Terre Haute as a free delivery city 
after October next. 


The Free postal Delivery Sys- 
tem to be Inaugurated in Terre 
Haute, October Ist (1879). 

As will be seen in our Associated 
Press dispatches it has been de-i 
termined to give Terre Haute the: 
free postal delivery. The carrier 
system will be inaugurated in this. 
city October first. Special Agent 
Smith of New York City spent 
several days here last April, when 
he laid out the routes, located 
boxes, and made all necessary ar- 
rangements. Under the rules Terre 
Haute is a second-class office, and 
will be allowed six carriers and 
forty mail boxes. This has been a 
“want long felt” here, as all who 
have occasion to go to the post 
office after the arrival of each 
mail will attest. Especially will- it 
be of great advantage to the labor- 
ing classes who live on the out- 
skirts. To make the system a suc- 
cess from the start all should have 
their letters addressed to street 
and number. 

The complaint has been made: 
by some that this system will have 
‘the effect of reducing in value the. 
‘property in the vicinity of the: 
post office, but this is mere non- 
sense. It is true Sixth street will 
[not be visited by the large crowds 
‘usually seen there, but people 
must go to the post office; they 
|must buy postage stamps, have 
their letters registered, etc. There 
is no reason why there should be 
a falling off in the custom of the 
business men of that locality. In 
fact, business men in other cities 
where the free delivery system. is 
in vogue, say that their business 
is betver. Postmaster Filbeck de- 
serves great credit for his inde- 
|fatigable energy in bringing about 
|this result. (Oct. 1, 1879). 
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Early Mail Delivery In Terre Haute 


Impelled By Ft. Harrison Events 


38RA 


Military messages were the first 
sent from our neighborhood to the 
outside world dating from 1811 
when General William H. Harrison 
sent word by Vincennes tothe War 
Department telling of the fort he 
had built, 

Civil mail began with the open- 
ing of the land office at Vincennes 
for the disposition of the land in 
the Harrison Purchase. This was 
the land bounded on the south by 
the Vincennes Purchase which was 
a line drawn from Point Coupee 
on the Wabash in a southeasterly 
direction and on the east and north 
by the so-called Ten O’clock Line 
or the Indian Boundary Line. 

An act of Congress dated March 
5, 1816, granted lands to certain 
Canadian volunteers who had lost 
their lands in Canada while fight- 
ing on the American side during 
the War of 1812, 

President Madison issued a proc- 
lamation May 1, 1816, throwing 
open these lands to the holders of 
land warrants and setting a date 
for the locating of these warrants 
for the first Monday in June. On 
that day, June 3, Major Abraham 
Markle, who was entitled to 800 
acres, appeared at the land office 
in Vincennes and announced his 
selection of 320 acres on Otter 
Creek and offered to surrender 
warrants for 480 acres for the site 
of Fort Harrison. 

The registrar refused him this 
land of location and he immediate- 
ly wrote to General Land Office at 
Washington that he had been re- 
fused on the grounds that the fort 
stood on a fractional section which 
the registrar held could not be 
taken. 


The First Mail. 


ee 


SON 22 1992 | 
Terre Haute Office. | Eastern and Western Mail. 


In 1818 with the establishment of In 1821 the state road was sur- 
Vigo county, Mr. Gilbert was elect- Veyed to connect Terre Haute with 


ed auditor, recorder and clerk of the location, soon to be made of 
the court and many of his early the state capitol of Indianapolis. ; 
records beautifully written are stil] This was partly used when the first 
to be seen at the-courthouse. The Survey of the National Road were 
office at the fort was closed and Made in 1827 and this followed the 
he brought to Terre Haute his first survey very closely. With 
records and such mail that had not the cpening of the National Road in 
been delivered. Meantime he had 1835 came the first heavy mail 
built a large frame house on the from the far east. New England 
lot now occupied by the county points reached New York, much of 
jail and for some time this house it by water and the same is true 
served as post office, courthouse Of New York mail which reached 
offices and many public uses. It Philadelphia. Mail from Baltimore 
was also the first home of the came by way of Harrisburg to meet 
Masonic Lodge No. 19. Ithe west bound mail from Phila- 

We do not know in what capa-|delphia, but some of it came by the 
leity he acted as postmaster, but| Cumberland Road to Wheeling, Va., 
a year fater John M. Coleman oc- and the accumulation of the mail, 
cupied that office. He was fol-, which had come over the moun- 


lowed by John F. Cruft and, he tains, soon used the National Road 
across Ohio and Indiana. 
West of here a National Road 


held the office in his residence on) 


First street. 


In 1820 a stage line was operat-! had been built as far as Vandalia, 


ing from Vincennes bringing mail 
once a week from Vincennes and 
making the return trip the same 
week. One can only imagine the 
state of the roads which required 
two days each ‘way. In 1828 a 


but the state of Illinois refused to 
consider a line from Vandalia, 
then the capitol of Illinois, to Jef- 
ferson City, by way of St. Louis, 
preferring a more direct route 
which would develop Alton rather 


line was operating between Terre! 
Haute and Lafayette by way of! 
Attica. This was operated by two! 
of Major Markle’s sons, Henry and 
Nelson, the former handling the 
Terre Haute end, while Nelson had 
charge of the northern district, be- 


than St. Louis. 

In disgust, the federal govern- 
ment turned over the National 
Road to the states through which 
lit passed. 

Great Western Stage Line. “ 

This company operated between 


ing stationed at Rob Roy, a short/the Ohio River and the Mississippi 
distance this side of Attica. This/and its western division from In- 
line operated three times a week, dianapolis to St. Louis was in 
each way and carried the mail|charge of Owen Culler, whose 
from Terre Haute to Lafayette and! headquarters were in Terre Haute. | 
intervening points. This company soon controlled all 

The Terre Haute starting point mail transportation along the road 
was Brown’s Hotel which later and and gave daily mail service along 


a 


for many years was known as the 
The following day the registrar||Buntin House on Third street be- 
also wrote the General Land Of-\/tween Ohio and Walnut. From 
fice explaining his position and|/there it passed the Clark House at 
these two letters seemed to have|/Second and Ohio, the Eagle andi 
ea ae t tee ceanee other nne at First and Main and the 
than those of a military nature." = aT 
Mewtereceipt of..the > oclama. Light Horse- ‘Tavern ať “Market! 
tion Major Chunn, who was in (Third) and Wabash. 
charge of the fort, wrote the War AS was the custom in those days 
Department that the proclamation the Passengers who boarded the 
did not exclude the site of the fort Stage noted the superior class of 
and that this should be withheld as horse flesh attached to the stage 
jat the coming sale in September it but at Otter Creek, these fine 
would bring at least twenty-five H0Tses were detached and replaced 
dollars per acre, he believing, as y the less ornamental but heavier 
idid Major Markle, that it was a Weight steeds, who plugged on 
desirable spot for a townsite. through the mud. After other 
An extensive correspondence fol-/C@nges of horses, finer ones were 
lowed these letters. In August/Substituted at Rob Roy and the; 
‘EzvasJones, who-was later to be-|Stage made a fine showing as it 
‘come a county commissioner, ême to and left Attica and the 
‘wrote to his son in Kentucky that/S4me again true, entering and 
‘his party had arrived in good con- leaving Lafayette. 
dition at this “very beautiful) 
prairie” and sent instructions for ROb Roy where he had a tavern, 
the building of a plow such as he 2 Mill and a store. Here his son 
had described and telling of the Theodore was born in 1842 and 
condition of the country and the later years became the writer’s 
supplies to be had here. This was father of Bowling Green. Nelson, 
the first letter of a personal nature Ìn the meantime, had bought aj 
sent from Fort Harrison. tavern on the National Road op-| 
The military post office at Fort posite the Cottage Hill Cemetery 
Harrison was in charge of Curtis 20d the western border of the 
Gilbert, who was the manager of a Present Brazil and later moved to 
sfomeihcre. Bowling Green. 


the whole system. 

By 1850 there were lines radiat- 
ing in every direction from Terre 
Haute. With mail service to Paris, 
Ill.; Clinton, Rockville, Greencas- 
tle, Bowling Green, Sullivan and 
York on the Wabash. What with 
the construction of the railroads 
during the 50’s, most of the stage 
line were doomed. a 

The Terre Haute and Richmond 
Railroad brought the eastern mail 
to Terre Haute daily while the 
Terre Haute and Alton Road gave 
daily service through Illinois to 
St. Louis in the west. The Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute and Crawfords- 
ville, succeeded the stage line serv- 
ice from the south, but it was not 
until 1870 that the Vandalia Rail- 
road Company reached Terre 
Haute from the west and the Chi- 
cago and Danville road came in 


Nelson Markle was stationed at| from the north. 
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Some Early Post Offices. 

In an early Terre Haute direc- 
tory there is a list of nearby post- 
offices which includes Hymera, 
Coffey, Hartford (now Pimento), 
Lewis, Prairie Creek, Prairieton, 
Vigo, Wahoo, Fruit Hill, Edwards, 
Melton, Swalls, Indiana Furnace, 
Burnett, Fontanet, Coal Bluff, Ehr- 
mandale, Bloom, Cloverland and 
Seelyville. Many of these offices 
are still operating, but Indiana Fur- 
nace, Fruit Hill, Wahoo and Vigo 
are proctically unknown. Vigo was 
once a small settlement on the old 
Army Road. Wahoo was on the 
old Bowling Green road where it 
crosses the Clay county line, but 
Fruit Hill is totally unknown to 
the writer. 

Strangely enough there is no rec- 
ord of the Maxville office before 
the Vandalia Line was built in 
1870, but it is hoped that this 
article will bring out still more 
offices. 

Free city delivery of the mail 
began in Terre Haute in 1877 and 
this story of the rural routes is a 
history in itself. Many of us can 
still remember the mail wagon 
used on these routes, which was 
devised and built by Will Hunter 
many years ago. Hundreds of! 
which were sold and used over 
much of the middle west. 


Fi irst Men Neve ae Office 
Here Prior To First Election 


foo 4 peu Sir 


By A. R Markle. 


E ACT establishing Vigo} +52 
h missioners, 


i ae named the officers who 


i were to be in charge of the new! 


coun until an election could 
be held. This act 
also named the 
gassociated judges 
aby desi gnating 
“athe judicial cir- 

zeuit to which it 


4-The commis- 
4sioners, John 
amilton, Isaac 
ambert, and 


he first to meet 
nd as there was 
‘not as yet a 

“a county seat at 
| which they could hold sessions, 
| they met at the house of Truman 


Lee S S 


E ied the superintendents of 
the school sections, number six- 
teen in each congressional town- 
Jen and laid out road districts 


named. 

On the following day the county 
was divided into the four town- 
ships — Honey Creek, Harrison, 
Wabash, and Independence. 

The commissioners, were en- 
titled to a payment of $2.00 per 
‘day for services. In the period 
.from March 11 to AuguSt 15, Isaac 


to which superintendents were. 


$ Ezra Jones were |: 


. Lambert served and was paid for. 


' fifteen days, a total of $30.00, but 
there is no record of any payment 


to either Hamilton or Jones for |: 


their services. 
On the 21st of March the com- 


missioners met at Truman Black- | 
man’s house to locate the county |; 


seat of Vigo county and agreed 
‘| with the proprietors of the Town 
| of Terre Haute to accept an offer 

of certain money, bonds, and lots 
: and designated Terre Haute as 
{the seat of justice of the county. 

First Circuit Court. 

On the 27th of April there also 
met at Truman Blackman’s house 
|the first session of the Circuit 

Court of Vigo county in the per- 
-sons of the Associate Judges, 


>| 
x 


Moses Hoggatt and James |: 


i| Barnes. Their first act was to ap- 

| point Nathaniel Huntington to the 

| office of prosecuting attorney and 

Ito admit to the bar as attorneys, 
i Nathaniel Huntington, George 
i Rogers Clark Sullivan, Samuel 
Whittaker, Jonathan Doty, and 
William P. Bennett. 


Of the first namer, John Ham- 
ilton, very little is known. After 
more than a century of the his- 
tory of the county, it is difficult || 

ii to learn more than the bare fact 
| of his service. In a report of the | 
{Pension Bureau in 1835, though, 
there is the name of John sane 

Í ilton as a pensioner of the Revolu- 
í tion. 


' commissioners, 
| Blackman. They met on the} 
| eleventh of March in 1818 and | 


had come into the} 
vicinity of Fort Harirson at an 
early date and twas at one time 
a contractor furnishing supplies 
to the fort in partnership with 
John Dickson. Under the same 
partnership they applied for the 
writ to fix damages that, might 
|oceur as a result of their con 


| struction of a dam across Honey 


Creek where they proposed to 
build a mill. Owing to a faulty 
,description in the original writ, it} 
¿was withdrawn and a later appli- 
ication made for the same loca- 
‘tion which was granted, , 

John Dickson was the son of 
: Joseph Dickson, one of the grand 
jurors and a soldier of the Revo- 
lution who is buried in what is 


| now Grandview cemetery. . 


Ezra Jones, the third of the 
came into what 
is now Vigo county in 1816 and 
there is in the possession of Mrs. 
B. B. White of this city a letter 
written by him in August of that 
year to his son in Hardin county, 
Kentucky. He helped to build the 
mill on Otter Creek for Major 
Markle. He built several other 
structures and in 1823 served as 
an associate judge. 

Moses Hoggatt came to the 


|| present Honey Creek township in 


1815. Before the opening of lands 
for .sale he built a large house 
on land that he later purchased | 
at the sales in September of that 
year. He was one of the early 
members of the Honey Creek 
‘meeting of the Society of Friends 
and has many descendants in the 
county. 

James Barnes, the associate 
judge, presents a puzzle in genea- 
‘logy because of the fact that there 
were at the time two men of that 
name. Descendants of each claim 
‘for their ancestor the honor of 

‘being the judge of Vigo county’s 
! first court. 

One of these James Barnes was 
born in New York in 1778. He be- 
came a soldier in the War of 
1812 and married Catherine Mc- 
Cabe in 1795. In 1818 he settled 
for a while in Vigo County. In 
1827 he moved to Carroll County 

‘and in 1834 became an Associate 
Judge of White County where he 
served for seven years. 
The First Prosecutor. 


The other James Barnes was 
born in Culpepper County, Vir- | 
ginia, in 1781. He married Eliza- 


beth Sargent. They came to Vigo}, 


County in 1817 and lived here for | 
the rest of their lives, They are 
buried side by side in the Wood | 
Cemetery south of Atherton on 
land they owned for many years. 
He died in 1863 and his wife in 
1850. The evidence seems to point į 
strongly to this James Barnes as 
the Be Judg a 


"AgS 


Nathaniel Huntin on, | the 


citizens. He married Aula, 
Mig: daughter of Major Abraham| — 
3 Markle, in 1819. After her death] ~ 


fever in New Orleans in 1830. His 


brother of his, John Huntington. 
This was her third venture in 


EV, 


irst 
Prosecutor, was born in New 
York. He came to Indiana with his 
brothers, Elisha M. and Callum, 
both of whom became prominent 


in 1820 he married Cynthia, the 
daughter of Gershom Tuttle, in 
1821. Nathaniel died of yellow 
married another 


widow later 


matrimony. . i Ei 
- Of Attorney Sullivan, whose fond 
parents had named him George 
Rogers Clark Sullivan, for the 
hero of Fort Sackville, little is 
known except that he was for 
many years prominent in the 
territory, He was the secretary 
of the council in the first session 
of the fifth assembly in 1814. He 
held a like position in the second 
session in 1815, He was the Prose- 
cuting Attorney for Davis County } 
in 1817. Sullivan resigned to be- |. 
come the first Prosecutor of Sulli- f 
van County in 1817; he was hold- | 
ing the same office in Vermillion |. 
County in the year 1824. 
Jonathan Doty, who was in the 
first group to be admitted to the 
bar, later became the Presiding 
Judge of this circuit after the es- 
tablishment of Parke County toj- 
which he had moved. 3 
In this story we have the names |: 
of many men who in one way or |*~ 
another served Vigo County at |3 
its birth, helped to put it on its |- 
feet, and in many instances left 
| their permanent mark on its ca- 


reer. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IN DIANA 


THE MAIL GO 


By A. R. Markle. 

ARRYING the mail is one of the 
oldest professions. Long before 
| paper was invented and the mail 
| had to go through. various devices 
were used. In the very ancient 
Middle East, characters were 
etched on a soft clay tablet, and 
then they were 
baked in an oven 
until they be- 
came permanent 
records. 
Imagine th 
plight of the 
young man who 
wrote his sweet- 
heart when it 
would have been 
easier and much 
quicker to have 
: walked the few 
: miles to see her, 
: yet, he went to 
; such extensive 
| ' trouble as this 
| A. R. MARKLE. Tequired. 
Messengers car- 
‘ried orders from the reigning 
| prince or king to his servants, 
| officers, or other dignitaries, some- 
times by means of a notched stick 
or some other symbol which was 
understood by the receipient. The 
invention of paper, which was after 
all, a substance as old as man 
himself, was a rather late inven- 
tion. The name itself is derived 
from that of the same rushes 
amidst which Pharaoh’s daughter 
found Moses. This rush was called 
papyrus. The material itself, in 
an unusable form is as insect pro- 
duction, being made by certain 
insects such as hornets, that 
chewed up material into pulp from 
which they built their nests: 

Paper in a sheet-form as a 
book for all records and corre- 
spondence did not come into use 


juntil the invention of the movable 


type brought out the printing in- 
dustry. Early manuscripts of the 


Middle Ages and earlier were writ- 
iten by hand with pen and ink on} 
derived 


parchment, which was 


\ AY 


ES THROUGH 
11955 


sulting fibers which had been knit | 
together, can be detached and 
pressed or rolled into a compact, 
smooth sheet. 

Invention of Paper. 


And it was, that the invention of; 
paper and the printing press which 
lead to the establishment of routes 


;between points, which by succes- 
{sive stages a message or package 


|could be carried by a messenger 
or passenger so far to a set meet- 


ing place, this being a tavern or 
town hall or some other place to 
some one more officially regarded 
for making the transfer from one 
person to another — this being 
termed the “Postmaster.” 

It was many years before the 
noun ‘carrier’? was derived from 
the verb “to carry,” and in time 
various terms grew up and became 
official as the postcard. post man, 
or the mail carrier and mail man 
and it is of these terms we now 
write’ about—the postmaster. post 
office post man or the mail car- 
rier. 4 

Primarily the post routes and the 
mail itself were only the most im- 
portant messages, particularly the 
official messages of the ruler or 
head of a department, and in time 
when the general public was al-. 
lowed to use the postroute and the 
post office, it meant the employ- 
ment of individuals who must be 
paid by the user of the service, 
and the postage charges were in- 
| stituted. When mail began reach- 
ing Indiana it was not prepaid, 
| but was collected on delivery by 
; the postmaster. The charge was 
graduated according to the dis- 


charge for parcel post is graduated 
according to distance. 


During Indiana's first half cen- 
tury, a few changes took place, 
| the most important of which was 
| the prepayment of postage by 
means of a stamp. At first each 
| postmaster marked the letter as 
prepaid with the name of his of- 


| from sheep skin. This largely had fice. But later, gummed stamps 


/pbeen superceded by paper, which 


| were supplied which were fixed to 


‘beaten up into a pulp form, poured || the article before mailing. This 
‘over a thin mesh which allows} System is now spread all over the 


j the water to escape, and the re- 


tance it travelled just as today the. 


world, and some offices and sys- 
items became wealthy through the 
acquirement of stamp collections 
which sometimes run into thou- 
sands of dollars. It is customary 
now in our nation for the president 
‘of the United States to acquire the 
ifirst proof or sample of a stamp 
which is to be issued, and our 
local Historical Society acquired 
some of these which had belonged 
to Benjamin Harrison, president 
ka the late 80's. 

Curtis Gilbert First. 

Originally, the mail to Terre 
Haute was sent to Fort Harrison, 
‘where Curtis Gilbert was made 
|postmaster by the Federal Govern- 


Ben. in 1817. The postmaster 
general named the office “Fort 
Sullivan County, Indi- 


Harrison, 
ana,” for at this time it was a 
ipart of Sullivan county and Vigo 
[was yet a thing of the coming 
|year, 1818. 


It is most likely that after Mr. 
Gilbert was appointed to various 
offices in the Town of Terre Haute, 
that he carried on the business of 
the Postal Service at a building 
he had erected at thenortheast 
corner of Water and Ohio streets, 
where the County Jail is located. 

As the town gained in import- 
ance, the office at the Fort was 
closed and the effects went to the 
office at Terre Haute, October 18, 
1818. - 

It is uncertain whether Curtis 
Gilbert automatically became Post- 
master at Terre Haute, but soon 
afterward records show that John 
M. Coleman was acting as Post- 
master. 


Then John F. Cruft. 


Several years later the post 
office was moved to the West side 
of First street, a few doors north 
of Wabash, where in 1828 John F. 
Cruft was Postmaster, Francis 
Cunningham in 1830, and Dr. 

| George Graff in 1838. 


Appointed to the office by Post- 


= 


, took office in 1950. 


southeast corner of Third ana 
Wabash, and next to a house on 
Wabash a few doors east of Fourth 
street. 

Jones again took office in 1852 
jaid once more the office was re- 
j moved to the brick building on the 
: west side of Fourth street, at the 
present site of the Courthouse 
Furniture Store. This is the oldest 
of Terre Haute’s many Post Of- 
fices yet standing. 


Civil War Times. 


Jones resigned in 1856 and was 
succeeded by Burwell H. Cornwell, 
but with the election of Lincoln, 
Jones again -became postmaster, 
but his appointment was held up 
i by the death of Lincoln. President 
| Johnson appointed Edward B. Allen 
to the office. 

E. B. Allen held oftice only a 
short time, then relinquished it to 
Dr. Ezra Read. Again the office 
was moved to a building erected 
for it on the corner of the alley 
between Ohio and Wabash on Sixth 
Street, where the present Root’s 
| Dry Goods Store and office is. 

Read was succeeded by Linus A. 
Burnett in 1869, and was in turn 
\followed by Nicholas Filbeck, for 
two terms. Jones again took office 
in 1881; John F. Regan, 1885; 
David’ C. Greiner, 1889; Allen H. 
‘Donham, 1893; Frank E. Benjamin, 
1897; Sam Gray, 1901; Thatcher A. 
Parker, 1910; John Cleary, 1914; 
John Austermiller, 1922; Will Hays, 
1926; John W. Wood, 1932; Jerome 
Shandy, 1936, and our present post- 
ymaster, Frank L. Miklozek, who 


First Free Delivery. 


Of the many, many letters that 
passed through Terre Haute post. 
offices, few were preserved and 
among them is one, more than a 
century old, now in the hands of- 
Mrs. B. B. White. The ‘etter was 
written by Dr. Septer Patrick, dat- 
ed Feb. 27, 1825, relates in many 
ways to some of the actors who 
trod the stage of early Terre Haute, 


master General Amos Kendallj and is in itself a story. 


under Martin Van Buren, Joseph 


It was Oct. 1, in 1879 that the 


‘Orlando Jones removed the office mail carrier system started in 


to a small one room brick building | 
on the north side of Ohig, west of, 


Second street, 


As is apparent by now, the loca-| 


tion of the post office changed al- 
most -as regular and as often as 
did the Postmaster. 

After Jones came Stephen G. 
Dodge in 1845 and James T. Mof- 
fatt in 1849. The office moved 
twice, first to a building on the 


Terre Haute with eight carriers. 
Today, in 1955, there are some 85 
carriers in the city, as compared 
to the original number. 


I Hear th 


| By John G. Biel 


irison and established in a frame | 
building on the northeast corner 


of Ohio and Water streets in the 
new town of Terre Haute. Curtis 
Gilbert was the postmaster. He had 
heen commissioned postmaster for | 
“Fort Harrison, Sullivan County” 
on Dec. 4, 1817 but, as of Oct. 26, 
1618, he received a notice from 
Postmaster General Meigs to 
transfer the Post Office to ‘Terry 
Haut.” 

Terre Haute, of course, had been 
laid out as a town, Oct. 25, 1816, 
but it was not until 1818, after the 
town was chosen as the county 
seat of the new county of Vigo, 
that there was much activity in the 
town. The Post Office was removed 
to Curtis Gilbert’s new two-story 
frame house which he had just 
built. Although there is some dis- 
pute of the fact, Gilbert’s house 
is supposed to have been the first 
frame building erected in the town 
of Terre Haute. All the buildings 
prior to that had been of rough 
or hewn logs. 

There is some indication in the 
old records that Curtis Gilbert 
chose his lot before the Terre 
Haute Land Company offered the 
‘lots for sale to the public. If so, 
he picked what he thought was the 
ibest. It is impossible today, to 
‘get any idea of what the town 
looked like when it was first laid 
out. 


+ + + 
THE PRAIRIE was a great roll- 
like a ridge—parailel with the riv- 
er. There was a great, deep gully 
lat the crossing of Chestnut and 
Third streets which served to carry 
to the river all the drainage water 
from the flat land above. Where 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
now stands, there was a rather 
high hill. Sycamore trees. with im- 
mense trunks, lined the © river 
bank. A thick, solid forest of oak 
saplings and hazel bushes. ex- 
tended east from the river as far 
;as the present Fifth and Sixth 
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| mame ŘŘŘŘŮ OS There were no roads or 
On Oct. 26, 1818, the Post Of- |\streets. Terre Haute was nothing 


fice was removed from Fort Har. | but a “paper town.” 


Curtis Gilbert was one of the 
first settlers to come to this 
“paper town.” He stayed. His 
descendants are here today. He 
arrived at the landing place on the 
iriver at Fort Harrison the day be- 
\fore Christmas, 1815. He was then 
|19 years old. He was a native of 
Connecticut and was a school 
teacher when he was but 17 years 
old. When he was 18, he left for the 
west to seek his fortune. 

After quite a few experiences and 


j some travel—which included a trip 


to New Orleans and back—he took 
,a job as a clerk in the store of 
| Bailey, Green & Bailey at Cincin- 
| nati. This firm decided to send | 
a stock of goods to Vincennes, ' 
which was then the extreme fron- | 
tier, and Gilbert was chosen to go | 
with Mr. Bailey on the trip. He! 
was taken ill, however, and had to` 
be put off the boat at New Har- 
mony but when he had recovered, 
he continued on and joined Mr. 
Bailey at Vincennes He was left at 
Vincennes in charge of the busi- 
| ness when Mr. Bailey returned to 
| Cincinnati. 
+ + + 


THE FIRM decided to go on 
further up the Wabash River to 
engage in the Indian trade and 
opened a branch at Fort Harrison. 
Gilbert loaded up a keel boat of 
merchandise and proceeded to 
Fort Harrison. When he arrived, 
he put a part of the merchandise 
in the Fort, for protection, and 
parked his boat, with the rest of 
the goods, across the river from 
the Fort. 

In July of the next year—1816— 
Curtis Gilbert and N. B. Bailey 
formed a partnership with Mr. 
Bailey furnishing the merchandise 
—at cost and transportation from 
Vincennes—and Mr. Gilbert under- 
taking the selling and trading with 
the Indians at the Fort and above. 
He established a Trading Post at 
the mouth of the Vermillion River, 
building three small log houses, 


one of which had shelves on the 
walls which he used for a store, 
one of which was for quarters and | 
the other for smoking venison | 
hams. He, and an interpreter he 
had brought from Vincennes, took | 
care of all the trade. Thomas | 
Posey, Governor of the Indian 
Territory, issued to Bailey & Gil- 
bert in July, 1816, a license to 
trade with the Indians ‘‘at or near 
Raccoon Creek.” 

A few months later, Gilbert be- | 
came ill and, as soon as he was 
well enough to move, he crawled 
into a boat and floated down to 
'Fort Harrison. He was told there | 
that the Vermillion Kickapoo In- 
dians objected to his trading where 
he was and that it might be better, 
under all the circumstances, if he 
would remove his store to the Fort. 

+ + + 

GILBERT’S PARTNERSHIP with 
Bailey having expired, he entered 
linto a new one with Andrew | 
\Brooks which continued until he | 
'was elected as clerk and recorder 
for the new County of Vigo, in 
March of 1818. 

Curtis Gilbert’s wife—the daugh- 
iter of Peter Allen—and his infant 
child died, in 1821, from a sickness 
which was very prevalent in Terre 
Haute and Vigo County up until 
the draining of Lost Creek. Curtis 
Gilbert worked untiringly for years 
trying to get enough public senti- 
ment aroused so that something 
would be done to relieve the un- 
healthy condition of this town. He 
was finally successful and, in 1837, 
the Legislature passed an act for 
ithe drainage of Lost Creek. It was 
not until after this that Terre 
Haute really grew rapidly. 

Curtis Gilbert served as county 
clerk, as a representative of the 
Whip Party, for three terms—21 
years. He was one of the trustees 
of the public library in 1824. In 
1839, he was elected as president 
of the common council which made- 
him the acting mayor. He took an | 
active part in the organization of | 
the Terre Haute Branch of the 
State Bank, in 1834. He was elected | 
as its president in 1845. He re- 
signed in 1849 but was re-elected 
again in 1850 and served until 1853. 
His house must have been too 
crowded—the upper story was used 
as a court room until the Court 
House was completed and, besides ! 
the Post Office, the Government : 
Land Office was also in the build- ` 


ing—so he purchased two lots 
which were at the corner of—what 
is now—Sixth Street and Wabash 
Avenue, 
+ + + 

THIS LAND had been used as a 
cemetery but why it was so used, 
no one knows, today. The official 
cemetery for the town, prior to 
1837, had been between Water 
Street and the river, just south 
of Sycamore Street. In 1837 fur- 
ther burials in this cemetery were 
prohibited, and a new cemetery— 
the present Woodlawn—was start- 
ed with four blocks extending from 
Second Avenue to Fourth Avenue 
and from First Street to Third 
Street. 

Gilbert built a new house on 
these lots at Sixth and Wabash 


and remarried—on November 26, 


1834—to Mary C. King, who had 
come to Terre Haute three years 
before. He had 10 children. 

After his third term as county 
clerk he retired from public and 
official life and “retired to his 
farm of 120 acres east of Terre 


: Haute.” Today that would not have 


been much of a move as it meant 
going only from Sixth and Wabash 
to Fourteenth and Wabash, but in 
those days it was quite a ways 
“out in the woods.” His farm front | 
yard then is what is known today 
as Steeg Park. 

Curtis Gilbert was one of Terre 
Haute’s real pioneers who con- 
tributed so much to the early 
growth of the town. He helped 


build. the sound foundations for 


later city which was to evolve 


~N these small beginnings, 
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The first post office in what is 
Bho Vigo County was established 
gat old Fort Harrison on Dec. 4, 
#1817. The little town of Terre 
} Haute had just been platted less 
than six months before that date 
and it could not even be called a 
“settlement” then. Curtis Gilbert 
į} —who had come up to Fort Har- 
3 rison to establish a trading post 
on Dec. 23, 1815—was commis- 
sioned the postmaster. After Vigo 
County was formed by the Legis- 
: Jature in January of 1818, and the 
i little town of Terre Haute was 
chosen as the county seat, Post- 
master Gilbert received a notice 
from Postmaster General Meigs to 
“transfer the post office to Terry 
Haut.” 


During the colonial period of 
ithe United States, there was no 
® postal system as such. Letters 
‘within a colony were sent by spe- 
"cial messengers and: letters be- 
tween the colonies were given to 
merchants and travellers for de- 
ivery when they arrived at their 
destinations. In 1638, a proposal 
was made to the British Crown to 
‘establish a postal system in the 
‘colonies but nothing came of it. 
he first organized postal system 
as set up by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1639 but it 
was not until Feb. 17, 1692, that 
a patent was granted to Thomas 
Neale to establish an organized 
l inter-colonial postal service. He 
established an office in Philadel- 
phia and fixed rates of postage 
for the delivery of letters to most 
of the colonies. His income did 
not cover his expenses, 

Finally, in 1707, the govern- 
ment purchased the postal rights. 
Benjamin Franklin was deputy 
postmaster in’ 1737, and became 
Postmaster General in 1753 but, 
with the approaching rumblings 
of the Revolutionary War, Frank- 
lin was dismissed from his posi- 
tion in 1774. While he was super- 


4 


| 


of a post route in the Wabash 
Valley is contained in a letter 
from Charles Burrell to William 
St. Clair, dated Dec. 11, 1797. 
Burrell was a deputy postmaster 
general and William St. Clair— 
a nephew of Arthur St. Clair, 
who was territorial governor of 
the old Northwest Territory— 
was clerk of the court and re- 
corder of deeds in St. Clair 
County, Illinois. He wrote: “ . 
relative to the establishment of 
a post road from Louisville by 
Vincennes to Kaskaskia ... I 
have now determined to send 
mail on the route once in two 
weeks ... and have written 
Worden Pope, postmaster at 
Louisville . . . to procure a con- 
tract to commence immedi- 
ately...” 


At this date, Vincennes was 
the only place in the Wabash 
Valley which, in any way, needed 


mail service. There was no devel- 
opment or settlement of what is 
now Vigo County until after Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison came up 
here in 1811,,and built old Fort 
Harrison on his way to subdue 
the Indians at Prophetstown. 
The development of the Wabash 
galley was a north-south one, 


vising the system, however, it 
made money and showed a sur- 
plus, he even set up mail packet 
lines to England. In spite of the 
Revolutionary War, this mail sys- 
tem continued until it was taken 
over by the Continental Congress 
in 1775. Franklin was again ap- 
pointed Postmaster General but 
during this period he was not 
able to operate the system at a 
profit. 


Under the new Constitution, 
Congress was given very wide 
powers under the postal grant. 
Under these powers—some im- 
plied, however—a very impor- 
tant public service has devel- 
oped. Post offices were set up 
as rapidly as possible; mail 
routes were established from one 
point to another and, because of 
this developmėnt, the most out- 
lying points of the country were 
brought together. By 1789, there 
were ^5 postoffices established. 
The Colonial policy had been 
that the Post Office system must 
make a profit. The Government 
soon gave up that idea on the 
theory that the expense was jus- 
tified if the system coyld become 
the pioneer of civilization in this 
new country and serve as a rapid 
and regular means of communi- 
cation between remote points of | 
the country and the Government. | 
In 1791, the system was attached | 
to the Treasury Department but, | 
in 1823, it became—in fact then} 
and later legally—a separate de- | 
partment of the Government. 


The earliest methods of postal 
delivery were, of course, byf 
horseback riders, stage coaches 
and steamboats. When the rail-f 
roads came into existence, Con- | 
gress declared them to be “post 
roads” and they were used ex- 
tensively after that for carrying 
the mail as they developed their | 
lines across the country. 

About the first information we 
hkve, today, on the establishment, 
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Post routes were designated on | 


1 


following the ris river. There was no the roads which were the short- | 


east-west development until after 
the National Road was projected | 
through Terre Haute from India- 
napolis to Vandalia, in Ulinois. 
This is the reason Market Street 
— now Third Street—was the 
main street in the early town of 
Terre Haute. It ran north and 
south parallel with the river. Wa- 
bash Avenue, now the main 


- -į street of the town,—running east 


and west—did not become the 
main street until after the pro- 
jection of the National Road. 
When Curtis Gilbert moved his 
Post Office to his newly con- 
structed two-story house in the 
little town of Terre Haute in 
1818, he received mail only from 
Vincennes. Even as late as 1832, 
mail did not come direct to Terre 
Haute from Indianapolis. In a 
letter from Richard W. Clarke, of 
Rockville, to John Tipton, then 
in Congress, under date of March ' 
31, 1832, he says: “. .. the mails 
from Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
passes by Dixon’s Mills twice a 
week and only arrives here 
(Rockville) once a week .. .” 
Dickson’s Mills was the name of 
the earliest roads in and around 


Terre Haute. There had been an 


= j Bou Indian trail out of Terre 
Beto ce through Mansfield and on 


SS crossing the Big Racoon Creek 


3 


and re- 


to Cornstalk, crossing 


many times. This old trail was 
extended, then, from Mansfield 
on to ie oe oe 


es cs 
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est distances between any lwo 


| places. The very early roads were | 
just that. Most of the early roads 
had been laid out on previous 
Buffalo traces and Indian trails 
and these were found be the best 
possible routes—even from an 
engineering standpoint. The buf- 
lalo was a very heavy animal 
with small sharp hooves and it 
chose the most solid, easiest and 
shortest way with the least hills 
—and absolutely no swamps— 
which could be found in the 
country. The Indians used these 
buffalo trails but sometimes 
made cross-trails connecting one 
to another. When the settlers 
I first came into the country, they 
only blazed and widened these 
old trails for their roads. 

When Terre Haute was first 
laid out, the principal road was 
} the Vincennes Road which left 
Second Street at Poplar, running 


southwest nearly to the corner | 


of First and Oak and then 
Straight south to Vincennes. 
There was another road out of 
Terre Haute to the south but it 
was mostly used by Indians and 
foot travelers. It left the corner 
of Water and Poplar streets, led 
down the hill to the bottomland 
and went along the river bank 
in a southerly direction to the 
“Island Ford” where it crossed 
the river and picked up the old 
Piankeshaw Indian trail. 

The earliest road out of Terre 


s Haute to the north went along 


A Ford, ” two miles north of town, 
“where it crossed the river and 
wandered along the river bank 
f until it picked up the old Potta- 
“watomie Indian trail into Chi- 
Seago. There were no really di-! 
‘rect roads in or out of Terre 
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the river bank to “Indian Ripple |; 


“Haute until after Indianapolis | 


‘had been chosen the capital of 


ithe state and the state's road © 


-system was begun. It was not 


long, however, i.ntil the town of | 


‘Terre Haute made a half-turn so 
i that the main artery through it 
\was no longer the line from Vin-: 
jcennes to Lafayette but the line” 
from Indianapolis to St. Louis. 


